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| ey, will raise the whole to a participation of sim-| 
‘ilar favor. ' : 
| Jt is said, the divine law requires infinite obe- 


nite obedience, when he has no power to yield 
any sort of obedience! He is considered justly 
culpable for net yielding infinite obedience, when 










WILLIAM BELL, < : ; 
3DITOR AND PROPRIETOR. he had no power to render the leost imaginable 

Sys obedience! The justice,therefore,of his iatermin- 
able state of misery consists in his negleet of what 
none but immortals could perform. For this,the 
awful horrors of. hell open before him; for this, 
he sees his fate is sealed to woe, and all that ap- 
pals a heart that can suffer in the torments of 
endless damnation, are before him for his por- 































idience. FSt what mortal can fulfil so mighty a 
« = ——- | requisition? Nota soul that the Lord our God 
Teams—$1,50 in advance —$2,00 at the expiration of| has made. Finite powers nre attached to all, 
thre months—$2,256 if not paid till six months after| yd limit all their actions. Infinite cbedience, 

subcribing and $2,75 at the end of the year. All| : saihle : d sel i 

; ; ssible; and the law which requires 

letters to the Publisher must be Post Paid unless en- then, as Imepoas . ‘bility. Has God et see 

closing $5,00, or a larger sum. Those which are | it, requires an IMPOSSLOMITy. — ee ne 
not will be charged on settlement. lan infinite penalty to that failure of the perfec- 
a | tion of his !aw, which no maa can possibly avoid! 
A SERMON, In man, this would be accounted a despotism of | tion. ies 2 
By SAMUEL C. LOVELAND, | the most arbitrary and revolting kind. Must we} These expressions may he thought by our Op- 
READING, VT. \then apply that to our merciful Creator which | posers to present a high-wrought and exaggerated 
NUMAN An eign oe | forms more than the character of the despot ana} picture ; but we offer them as a sober compari- 
r pe 9 ORR Degg eng Poy the oppressor? At a doctrine which thus repre-| son of their tenents ; we sincerely offer them as 
Pext.— “Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love sents him.we feel at liberty to look with jealousy; the resu't of a careful investigation of the sub- 
Y * ° 7 ; . bs iy ae & 7 ° ih. 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with alt we feel at liberty to reject it, till testimony of the | ject. The conclusicn then is, that man has some 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first) most convincing kind, forces it upon our under-| power to do good, or the divine law would never 
and great commandment. And the second is like | standings. It always looks dreadful to us, to be | require him to do it. Our Creator in making 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.— | under the necessity of meeting more than cur! man amenable to his law, treats him as a ration- 
“ BEL SF, SR utmost efforts can perform. Instead of arousing | al being, 2 suitable subject of the law which he 
‘he person to whom our Saviour addressed 


to action, we first shudder, then sink beneath} requires him to ebserve and otey. He makes 
these words, was a professed teacher of the di-! the imposing burden. 
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| him answerable for the powers he bestows upon 
vine law. We are informed that this lawyer,/ ‘To “love the Lord our God with all our heart, | him in requiring his obedience to the injenctions 
finding that Jesus had just put the Sadducees to} and with all our soul, and all our mind,” may ap-!| of aholy law. As his law can require nothing 
silence,proposed to him the question, with a view | pear at a slight inspection, equally beyond the | but good, it follows as a most reasonable concli- 
to entangle him in his talk, “Master, which is the | limits of human power. To be sure, we find a sion, that though man may have power to doecyil, 
great commandment of the law?” ‘The lan-| requirement here that we shall do our best; but) he has likewise power to do good. We may con- 
guage of our text forms the answer which he re-| who can declare this to be unreasonable? The sider it as limited and circumscribed as we please 
ceived, and with it is contained the affirmation, | Giver of all things, requires no more than he|—still we mus: admit the position or we exclude 
that it comprises the sum of “all the law and | gives. All the heart, all the seul. and all the! man from moral accountability. We may say 
the prophets.” mind, are all the individual can command,and no | he has not the leve of God in his heart, vet we 

in the light of such testimony as we have be-! more. Be his he a aaa his soul capa-| nist admit he has the power to seek that love. 
fore us, we may well view many of the popular; cious, and his mind enlarged, thou “far short} which would be ene of the hest actions he cand 
doctrines of our age. We may discover -be-| of infinite, much may be requited of lim, for| perform. ye may say amancannot make fir. 
tween that which is good and that which is evil,| much is given him. But he who is less favored,| self « christian, but will any affirm that he can- 
that which is formed on civine authority, and | and more limited in all his powers and improve-' not use his endeavors to be one? The wicked 
that which is the result of human imbecility.— | ments, has no reason to be discouraged ; for he| man who has long been inured to crime, may 
But when we once find that modern orthodoxy | is only required to love the Lord his God accor-| find it difficult to love righteousness, but we must 
is unsound, we should exercise a. caution, lest | ding to the extent of his moral powers, that is, consider that he has the powerto direct his steps 
our excited jealousy should, ia some instances, | to say, with all his heart, soul and mind. These | thitherward, or we excuse him in all that he 
carry us too far from its decisions. She may be | are the requisitions of the divine law. Tow dif-|dces. But the doctrine of total depravity can 
wrongin oll her assumed prerogatives, and yet | ferent from human ereeds! how peculiarly adapt-| know none of these things. [If it allows any lib- 
right as respects the truth of scme of her decis- | ed to the situation of man, and worthy of the | erty to de good, it ceases to be total, and receives 
ions. ‘The Seribes and Pharis“es, notwithstand-| wisdom and mercy of heaven! !a mecifieation. It must reckon all actions evil, 
ing all their haughty assumptions, taught some } Weare now to look, if possible,at a still more | and totally so. It is on this eceount, that many 
good precepts. Our Savior who reproved them astonishing picture ; to that which heightens the have so much undervalued the works of the an- 
with the keenest severity, withheld not from them scene of absurdity, already portrayed to our/ renewed among man. As they could do no good 
their meed of praise :—“Whatsoever they bid view. [tis the addition of the item, total deprav-| action, they could not otherwise conclude, than 
you observe, that observe and do; but do not af-| ity. This phrese admits no qualification in its! that every action was evil. If they gave to the 
ter their works, for they say and do not.” | definition : it 1s understood Jiterally according to| poor, it was evil; ifthey alleviated the pains of 

From the language of our teat we learn the| its natural import. Nota single action can be} the distress¢d; if they seriously attended en pub- 
requirements of the divine law. With these we | attributed to the man tatally depraved, which is| lie worship; if they bowed the knee at the altar 
proceed to compare the awful doctrine of end- acceptable in the sight ofheaven. All is utteriv| of solemn prayer; if they sought the Lord, the 
less misery. Do we find, under any circumstan-| out of his power; all is infinitely beyond his | knowledge of his grace and their souls’ salvation; 
ces, or in any condition whatever, that this is| reach. Yet this man is made amenable to the! all was sin, because it wns the movements of to- 
required of the law? If the negative of this|Jaw of God, which can require of his nothing! tal depravity, which seeks for nothing, except for 
question be proved, the doctrine is sapped to its| but good! He is required to love the Lord his! selfish purposes. But on the ether hand, the 
very foundation. No other ground can give it! God with all his heart, soul, and mind, when he | seints have failinzs, failings, failings,—nothing 
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even the color or reason or probability. 
should the affirmative be supported, the salvation 
of ail men is, by no means rendered hopeless.— 
The salvation of the whole may be predicted on 
the same ground, as the salvation ofa part. The 
means that will raise some of the vilest sinners to 
heavenly bliss, beyond the sepulchral shades of 
death, when applied with equal skill and effica- 


But} has, in neither, the least particle of power to doe 





it! So much for comparing the doctrine of total 
depravity with the language ol our text. Let us| 
nose compare it with another trait of doctrine | 
thet goes along with it, es a comparison. This | 
is the reqnirement of infinite obedience, with a 
penalty of infinite punishment in case of disohe- 
dience. 





The subject is required to perform infi-| one or for the other. 


divect!y wicked, because the grand purpose of 
their jives, is for God. They may he a little 
more immoral than the totally depraved man, vet 
they are on the better side of the question, and 
at an infinite distarice from him. We are told, 
there can be no half way place between hearen 
and hell. Every man must be a candidate for 
The maa who is acandi- 
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" date for heaven, with all his failincs and infirmi-(. 


ties, must be holy, because the impcess of divini- 
ty isupon him. But he who is a candidate for 
hell, istotally depraved, though he may aatu- 
rally and pradtically possess many amiable qual- 
ities. Thus we see what inferences from dac- 
trines will do, and how powerfully they wili bias 
the hyman mind. Our reason revolis at once at 
the thought of aa infinite differeuce in the char- 
acters of men, but the doctrine of endless misery 
renders the conclusion unavoidable. It divides, 
mankind into two classes only. It opens to the 
view of one a heaven of eternal blessedness, 
while it threatens the other with a pit of endless 
sorrow, the abode of apostate angels, the lower 
region Of darkness and despair. 

Notwithstanding the total depravity of man, as 
maintained in the doctrine of modern orthodoxy, 
they consider a portion of the human race capi 
ble of csaversion, and of being made the subjects 
of eternal glory. This we learn from the divine 
decrees. From the same decrees we learn also, 
that tlie? remainder are doomed to a different 
abude, as much excluded from happiness as the 
former are exemptfrom misery. ‘To bring these 
to felicity, would annul the divine decree, and 
derange the heavenly order of infinite wisdom. 
Yet weare told, these wretched beings are amen- 
able to God’s holy law. They are commanded 
to love the Lord their God, in common with those 
on the other side of the. question, with all the 
heart, with all the soul, and with all the mind. 
Who can reconcile the difficuliies that present 
themselves here? First, they are totally depraved, 
and have no power to love, as we have before no- 
tieed in the present discourse. Inthe second 

lace, they could have no motive to love, provided 
ice had the power as inherent in te principles 
of existence. Again, the Jawcommands ihein to 
love, which if they could and should do, would 
break the divine decree of reprobation. It fol- 
lows then, that the justice of their eternal damna- 
tion for not keeping the divine law, is a strict o- 
bedienes to the divine uecree. All, therefore, for 
which they are eternally damned, is for violating 
the unalterable decrees of Almighty God! for 
not obeying a law which it was designed they nev- 
er should obey ! 

in the second commandinent contained in the 

lanzuage of our text, it is said, “thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” This may appear an 
unreasonable requirement; but this appearance of 
unreasonableness can consist in nothing but in the 
great extent of the requisition. This difficulty 
is eas'ly explained, if we consider the term a3 to 
express the manner-of action, and not the degree. 
Christ says to his disciples, “Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father, whichis in heaven is perfect.” 
No person could suppose, he meant, that mortals 
could attain to the measurement of divine perfec- 
tion, But they could imitate their Maker; as he 
had manifested hnmself unto them, according to 
the extent of human ability. So by the love, 
which a person has for himself, he may learn 
how he should love his neighbour. Our Saviour 
has given this as the criterion of human experi- 
Every person knows something of ‘iis 
own wants an:l desires. We can see in our own 
conduct what is the result of loving our friends. 
When they are in distress, we know the anxieties, 
the tender feelings, that possess our own breasts 
on their account. Parents know by the love 
which they have fortheir children, and by the re- 
sult of that love, asit manifests itself from day to 


day, how other children should be loved, nurtur- 


£4, 01d protected, 





- Phe doctrine of disinterested benevolence de- 
serves some attention in this place. This is in” 
terpreted as being a benevolence that knows no- 
thing of the love of self. Itisa benevolence 
that extends to the universe of God, without any 
reference to individual interest. Some urge it in 
alight, that an individual should have no concern 
even for his own final salvation, except he could 
be fully persuaded that he is one of God’s elect, 
and then with reference to God’s will, to the to- 
tal exclusion of his person, he nay hope for his 
own salvation. It is for the purpose of attaining 
to disinterested benevolonc:, that some have tried 
to persuade themselves, that they were willing to 
| be damned for the glory of God. But the object 
is to be seén; they could not but conclude, they 
were very nuch interested in disinterested beney- 
olence.—They supposed, that by being willing to 
be damned, they should be very well prepared to 
be saved. As they were confident salvation was 
the result of being willing to be damned, they 
would very well afford to divest themselves of the 
interest of salvation, for the sake of the interest 
of being saved!! So that they would be willing 
to suffer the pains of hell forever, for the sake of 
escuping them. They would be willing to be a- 
lienated from the love of God, for the sake of en- 
jjoyingit. They would be willing to curse and 
blaspheme the name of their Maker in eternity 
for the sake of praising him in the regions of end- 
less glory. 

Who can be further from salvation, than he 

who is-willing to be damned? Why direct the 
penitent from his home 1—why propose to him the 
greatest disqualification, as a preparation to 
qualify him for the great aud important object of 
his pursuit ? 
But grant that man could be so far divested of 
the innate principles of existence, as to exclude 
froma his feelings all interest of self; of what use 
could the second great commandment of the law 
be to him; “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self”? The man4vhe does not love himself, can- 
not, by this rule, love his neighbor. So when the 
man has attained to disinterested benevolence, he 
has lost the use ofthe second great command- 
ment, on which hang all the law and the prophets. 
Our Saviour has given man a maxim by which to 
dilate and expand his feelings;—a maxim by 
which he may grow from littleness and selfishness, 
to that measurement and nobleness of mind, which 
is worthy of his being. 

That professed Christians should sometimes 
possess hard hearts, can be accounted for here 
on the ground of theory, without adverting to the 
field ot innate or total depravity. If they have 
no love for themselves, who could expect they 
could have for their neighbors?’ If we find them 
cruel and hard-hearted to man, and unmindful 
of the- sufferings of the beast that serves them, 
cen we accuse them of inconsistency, whien they 
profess to have no love of self? But we are hap- 
py in being able to testify, that this line of con- 
duct does not always accompany the theory we 
are combating. Men do not always have their 
doctrines so strongly impressed, as to destroy the 
better féelings of the heart, though they usually 
suffer in a greater or less degree, by their dele- 
terious influence. 

We have spoken somewhat freely of the doc- 
trine of disinterested benevolence, and we wish 
to be understood ‘to speak of it, as represented 
in those systems of divinity, which connect it 
with the doctrine of particular election and rep- 
robation. ‘That a man may be disinterested ‘in 
the common and popular sense of the term, iu 


‘ 











——— 


many things, is not to be controverted. A wit- 
ness 1s said to be disinterested, when he testifies 
in a cause, in which he expects no personal ad- 
vantage by his testimony; yet in a moral and re- 


ligious sense he must consider himself greatly m-, 


terested in telling the truth. He has a right to 
have respect “to the pains and.penalties of per- 
jury.” ni 

A man may be considered disinterested, when 
his interest is not of a personal ner partial kind. 
But this is an idea of disinterestedness altogether 
different from the Calvinistic magn®r of under- 
standing it. ‘The first introduces us to constant 
improvement, by loving our neighbor as ourselves; 
the other excludes us frow every benefit, arising 
from the great and divine commandment of the 
law. ‘The first exists only in certain relations ; 
the latter is total, and applies to every possible 
affection, and in every condition of life. 

The law as summed in the two great command- 
ments, is found to centre wholly in one thing. 
“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.” ‘The law that 
says, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God and thy 
neighbor, requires love, and nothing but what is 
consonant with love. Here is the grand criterion 
by which we may judge of the doctrines which 
are offered to us, whether they be of God, or 
whether they are the result of mere human in- 
vention. The divine law, we are told, being 
infinitely pure and holy, must require an infinite 
punishment for transgression. Itis on this ground, 
and this alone, as has been before remarked, 
that the doctrine of endless misery can receive 
any plausible plea for its support. We have be- 
fore learned that the law can have but one prime 
object in view, and that is to make men better 
by requiring nothing but the exercise of Jove. 
We can very easily perceive that the law may 
require any minor object, which shall be snbsi- 
diary to this grand and prime expression of its 
very nature. We find no difficnlty in admitting 
the idea of disciplinary punishment attached as 
a penalty tothe divine law in case of disobedi- 
ence, because we can very easily perceive that 
such a punishment may be subservient to the 
grand design of the law, which is love. How- 
ever great such punishment may be ia degree, 
and however extensive in duration, if the great 
object of benefitting the transgressor be not burt, 
the law cannot only approve of such punishment, 
but actually requires it. It can well approve 
what for the present seemeth not to be joyous 
but grievous, for the sake of the peaceable fruit 


lof righteousness to be afterwards. produced ia 
the transgressor. But endless misery is another 
ithing. Its pains for a time may be similar; il 


hopelessness and despair for a period may not 
appear greater. But alas, its duration! its ob- 
ject! its effect! 
ment! Can the law approve this, even as apen- 
alty ? Can it bring this object within the purview 
of the great design of its own principles? To do 
this, the law must change its nature ; that which 
requires love must change its purpose and re- 
quire the opposite of love. The law must say 
to all its subjects, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy souland 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself; 

but because they disobey, it changes its voice; 
it dooms them to endless misery, the farthest 
from what it professes to require, declaring, 
Thou shalt never love the Lord thy God, nor 
shalt thou ever love thy neighbor. Surely the 
language of the prophet is appropriately appli- 
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jn a proper manner the dispensation of the law. 


Christ speaks of bimself, as the accomplisher| In the gospel appears the mercy of Cod, and the 


ofthe law “Think not” says he, 


come to destroy the law or the prophets; ! am | will of God, as a will of mercy, embracing alike 


not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 


For verily, 1) the salvation of all, and approves of all the 


‘ : i shi ey | 
vay unto, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or;means which are needful and proper tobe exer 


one tittle shall, in no wise, pass from the law,till 
allbe fulfilled.” Having learned that love is 
the falalling of the law ; that Christ came to ful- 
filthe law; and that net one jot or tittle shall 
pass from the law, till all shall be fulfilled ; no 
person, who considers the relative testimony on 
this subject, can reasonaBly doubt the result.— 
The law can be fulfilled in no other way than 
in receiving its demands, If it demands life,the 
giving of life will fulfil it; if it demands death, 
it will require death to meetthe demand. But 
we have learned that the demand of the law is 
love; can the law then accept of endless pun- 
ishment as a substitute for the principle of love? 
1f endless punishment does any thing towards 
fulfilling the law in any case, how would it ap- 
pear to apply the position to our Saviour as the 
‘creat instrument in inflicting it? He says he 
came to fulfil the law, and if endless punishment 
fulfils the law, it makes him the first and most 
important agent in this great concern of misery. 
But in admitting this, we oppose his own testi- 
mony. “God sent not his Son into the word to 
condemn the world; but that the world through 


him might be saved.” The apostle says, “God) 


commended his love towards us. in that while 
we ‘vere yet sinners Christ died for us.” The 
Savior himself affirms, that “the Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
There can as well be concord between Christ 
and Belial, as that Christ can be made the direct 
instrument of endless suffering. Hecan as well 
be made the minister of sin, as he can be made 
the agent or instrument of such misery. 

The maaner of fulfilling the law is plain, as 
pointed outin Scripture. See Jer. xxxi. 33.— 
‘-But this shall be the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel; after those days saith 
the Lord, will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts; and I will be their 
God and they shall be my people.” To fulfil 
the law is to put its principles in the heart.— 
This is the whole process of redeeming grace, 
which God has manifested toward his creature 
man. ‘The law commands me to love my Crea- 
tor and my neighbor. [do it not; now I ama 
transgressor. 1 continue not todo it; | continue 
atransgressor. If I continue not to do it eter- 


ternally, how can the law be fulfilled, in relation 
tome? Bat when I obey, then is the law ful- 
filled, so far as respects myself. So of all trans- 
When the last jot or tittle of the law 


eressors. 
is fulfilled, then will all transgressors obey the 
commandinents, 


law, 


St. Paul quotes this passage in Heb. viii. 10 
in the following words. 
that 1 will make with the house of Israel. 


a people.” 


Then the great work of the 
gospel will be accomplished, in fulfilling the 


“For this is the covenant 
After 
those dayssaith the Lord,I will put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their hearts; and 
I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me 


'cised for the accomplishment of this great and | 
| henevolent object. It presents Jesus Christ as 


the great mediator between God and his erring | 


creature man. He is the grand and important 
l|agent by which the law shall be fulfilled, and 
through whom the gospel speaks with an elo- 
qrence that should reach the heart of every son 
land daughter of Adam. We humbly hope and 
| believe its language will be universally heard, 
land that it*will not be heard ia vain. When 
/God contends with his children, the conquest 
|must be his. Were he to contend for ever, the 
(Spirits would fail before him and the souls which 
‘he has made. They cannet always endure the 
| chastening and disciplinary hand. The most 
jobdurate and stubborn, in due time, must melt, 
land give the possession of his heart to him who 
lis its lawful owner. 

| When we compare the sacred scriptures with 
each other, the law and the testimony, in this 
light, we perceive the utmost harmony and con- 
sistency; and the doctrine therein contained is 
worthy of the most exalted ideas of the great 
and benevolent Creator. Ona the other hand, to 
consider the work cf God as ending in ruin and 
defeat, confusion andinconsistency present them- 
selves in almost ev@ry page. A gulph of dark- 
ness opens to our view; and if two thirds of the 
homan race falls into it, in spite of mediatorial 
grace, who can secure the remainder? But we 











trust in Christ our Redeemer, and through him 
to be united with the whole progeny of man, 
in a saved, happy, and eternal state. Amen. 





INCONSISTENCY POINTED Our, 








represents the Divine Being as the author of sin. 
They say that this doctrine is an impeachment 
of the Divne character, and they think it is dis- 
proved by every view of God, discoverable in his 
works of creation, and providence of grace. That 
God is the author of what we call sin, is an idea 
which seems to them to be so directly opposed 
to truth, so injurious to man, so dishonorable to 
God, that they think they cannot perform a grea- 
ter benefit to the human race than to show that 
it is false. Hence all their opposition to the sen- 
timent. 

It is not our intention to say whether they are 
right or wrong in these things, but to show that 
they virtually deny in other tenets which they 
hold, those peculiar ones which have been nam- 
ed. -Notwithstanding they say that it would be 
wrong for God to predestinate events, and make 
men sinful, yet they contend that he will do it: 
,| and this too,through an infinitely longer duration 

of time than man lives upon this earth. Do they 
not tell us, that on that tremendous day of which 
they so often speak, every thing will be fixed for 
all eternity, by God’s irrevocable appointment? 
Do they not tell us thai some of the human race 
will be forced into hell, into the company of de- 


The law i1eqnired what they could not give. | vils, where there is nothing but wickedness, and 


It required life ; it required all that is necessary 
to qualify man for happiness here, and_ bliss 
The law confers no 
hestowment, except rewards and punishments. 
But the gospel can give what the law requires. 
}ts dispensation was, therefore, formed to finish 


eternal beyond the grave. 


where it. will be impossible for them to do the 
least good? Although they would give ten thou- 
sands world for an opportunity to repent, God 
will not give it tothem. Parents will curse their 
children, and children will curse p2revts,and all 
these will curse their Maker. God from his 




















|how do they appear? Should we do wrong to say 
There are some people who reject with horror | they appear as badly ns the scene of distress and 
the doctrire of predestination, thinking that it| horror which this world presents? No. For aceor- 


throne sent forth this sentence,irrevocably fixing 
their fate forever. I know that these notions 


“that Lam/jglory of his grace. To sinners it manifests the|are the tenets of predestinarians; but they are 


not peculiarly so, because those that oppose the 
doctrine of predestination, receive them also. 
The matter stands thus—Those who oppose the 
doctrine of predestination at one time, contend 
for it is as strenuously as others at another. It 
is true, they beheve God has not predéstinated 
neither the good nor the evil events of three 
seore yeursand ten, no; this would be an im- 
peachment of his character. But after this he 
will predestinate mas to sin and pain through 
years, millions without number. Now what is 
the difference? Righteousness is righteousness 
forever. If it be wrong for God to predestinate 
the events of this life, will it not be wrong for 
him to predestinate the events of the next? If 
it be wrong for him to make man a sinner here, 
can it be less wrong for him to make him remain 
one forever? Now many of those who contend 
that God has predestinated all things, yea, even 
made man subject to vanity, and caused him to 
sin, think that he has done this only to precure 
a greater good for man than could be ebtaimed 
for him in any other way ; and that man, at some 
future time, will see the benefit he has derived 
from his subjection to vanity,and thank God that 
he did thus deal with him. But this idea some 
one who is very tender of the Divine character 
denies, because he says it repsreents God in an 
unfavorable light to his creatures. He looks round 
the world, sees the desolation causes by sin, and 
then asks, can this be the work of God? He 
thinks it is blasphemy to say so. But when 
he taiks of eternaty, what does he say ? Ho not 
only says that God; on the day ofjudgment, will 
predestinate man tu sin and pain’ but this too 
forever ; so that no possible good can result there- 
from. And when he deseribes the scenes of hell, 


ding to his description,sin, misery,and horror will 
not only be infinite in duration,but the quantity of 
them will be, in the next world without compari- 
son, greater than it is in this. And yet he tells 
us this description is nothing to the reality ; the 
reality he thinks is horible beyond expression or 
conception. 

It is not our design to prove the doctrine of 
predestination, but,to show that those who speak 
against it, do, in fact, speak against a doctrine 
which they say they believe. St. Paul says, 
“Happy is he that concemneth not himself ia that 
which ke alloweth.” 





ANECDOTE. 

Vhile travelling ia the State of Maine, a few 
years since, | was informed by a gentleman who 
wasa member of the Legislature, that a clergy- 
man who resided in the same town with him,and 
was a relative of his, had said te him, that “he 
ought to have his tongue drawn out, and bored 
threugh with a hot iron, for being a Universal- 
ist.” ‘ 

Query—Is not this a manifestation of the spirit 
which erected the inquisition? Andif our gov- 
ernmest were in the hands of men possessing 
this spirit, should we be secure from the rack 
and the Auto-do-fe ? 

N. B. The names of the persons above allud- 
ed to, and the place ot their residence, are in the 
possession of the Editors of the Anchor, and may 





be seen by any one who will call on them for 
that purpove.—Aachor. 
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PATTRICK O’HARA, 
BY 0. A. BROWNSON. 
“Religion, strange mysterious word! I have 
asked the living, I have called upon the dead, I 
have pored over books, sought through all nature, 
by day, by night, in sickness, in health,in my 
hopesand in my fears, in my love, in my hatred, 
an forgivenessand my revenge—all, all, have I im- 
plored with tears and in every accent of entreaty 


triues are perhaps full as well suited to the 
comprehension of children as vf grown people, 
and infantile inteilect. will, perhaps, be full as 
ready to believe them as any. 1ey however, 
puzzled me a little at first. I could not under 
stand how the eating of an apple by Adam, could 
make me guilty, but I saw it all plain, svon as | 
learned that Adam stood prozy for all his posteri- 
ty, and by a very pleasing fiction, like many sanc- 





to unfuld to me what thou art.” New school. 

1 must now be allowed to advert to my religious 
history ; for the views I entertained of religion 
and the zeal with which I devoted myself to sacred 
subjects gave the bias to my mind aad determin- 
ed my future character, 

[ was born in the land of the Puritans; about 
the timewhen modern revivals, as they are term- 
ed, were becoming frequent. 'The staid and drab- 
colored religion of the Paritans, which consisted 
in suppressing all emotions and resigning up all 
intellectual sovereignty, was giving way to a reli- 
gion of impulse, finaticism, and mere boisterous 
raat. My tempevament, my situation, my edu- 
cation, all induced seriousness, disposed me to re- 
ligious reflections, tv sileat and sumbre medita- 
tion. 

The thought of death wasawful. When I first 
learaed that I tov must die, it seemed as if the 
springs of my life were broken. The buoyancy 

_ of my feelings left me, and for days [ did little 
else than weep at the intelligence. To die, to 
be laid in the cold ground, to be left alone, to nev- 
er sce any one again, to never speak—O it wasa 
terrible thought. [ asked why [ must die? why 
Tevuld not live always? They told me God would 
take my hfe, I was in his hands, and whenever 
he chose he wuuld take ms away. “Why does 
God do this?” Lasked. They answered not. 

**What is God, that he should do this?” 

“A spirit, your sovereiga.” 

“But what is a spirit? and why is be my sove- 
reiga 1” 

No reply was given. 

Sarely, though: [ to myself, God caunot be a 
very good being to take my life. It can do him 
n» good, and I do not see why he ca:raot let me 
live. Iwas not more than five years old when 
this occurre!. The impression was lasting. 1 
have never escaped its influence. All my studies 
aad nearly all my thoughts were henceforth to 
be of a religious cast. 

f was soon informed that [ was totally deprav- 
ed, that [ was born with a aature wholly corrapt; | 





tioned by our laws, God counted him as the 
whole of the human race that was or ever should 

e. This hada remarkable beauty in it. It su- 
perseded all enquiry into our personal characters. 
‘To determine what we were, whether we deserved 
to be saved or damned, God had only to enquire 
whether Adam stvod or fell. It thus saved a vast 
deal of labor on the part of God, and made it a 
matter of perfect indifference to us, whether we 
did good or evil; for in either case the answer 
“you deserve endless damnation fur what Adam 
did,” was enough. Ifwe did well, ‘original sin’ 
would damn us, if we did bad, it could do no 
more. 

The incar..ation of God was a holy mystery, I 
did not explain it to myself and as L was too 
young to appreciate the beauties of the “Miracu- 
lous Conception,” that passed by without much 
thought. The death of God was quite another 
thing, but as Watts had said, in one ofhis hymns, 

“Weil might the sun in darkaess hide 
And shut his glories in, 
When God the Mighty Maker died 
For man’s the creatyre’s sin.” . 
I concluded it must all be right. 

The doctrine of election and reprobation, | 
objected to in toto; and thougl: they gave me 
Edwards, and Boston, and { know not how many 
books of the same stamp, I could not believe. It 
seemed too much even for a child, eight years old 
as I then was, tov embrace. The Bible had given 
me to understaad God was good to ail, better 
thanan earthly parent, and [ could not believe 
that earthly pareut very good, who would give all 
his good things to a small part ofhis children and 
starve all the rest to death. 

The doctrine of endless misery—I hardly 
knew what to think of it. My feelings revolted 
at the thouglit; all my notions of justice, love 
and mercy seemed to forbid it.—But as the idea 
of power was most prominent in my notions of 
God, as | was taught to view him rather as a sov- 


ritely hateful to God; at half past nine to be 
convicted, at ten converted, examined and pro- 
pounded ; in the afternoon to sit with the saints a 
good christian.—This is rapid work; but what 


rail roads? 

We had no such easy times when I was a bor, 
Full three months £ lay on the brink of hell, 
groaning in spirit, and praying to be born again. 
It was a long anda weary time I had. Long, 
long, did I weep over my sins, without being able 
to recall one thing [bad done for which con- 
science condemned me. I prayed and prayed, 
but all to no purpose.—They told me to give 
myself up to God. I strove to do it; I felt anx- 
ious to do it; 1 wished the assistance of his holy 
spirit; sought it with tears, but all in vain. They 
told me it was all my own stubbornness of will, 
and that I deserved to be damned for my obsti- 
nacy. They told me to go to Jesus. I looked 
for him; I prayed to him; besought him to 
come and reign in, and over me. It availed 
nothing.—There I stood, in my mind’s eye, upon 
the very edge of a mighty precipice, down which 
it made my brain reel to look. Down there I 
could see the Devil with his imps, grining and 
shaking his grizzly sides, and tossing with his tri- 
dent poor miserable souls from one pit to another; 
now fanning the sulphurious flame, and spread- 
ing its horrid glare over the pale and sepulchral 
countenances of the damned. Then he wou!d 
turn towards me. ‘The waves of the fire would 
seem to rise; he would brandish his trident, as if 
to take my life. [ would recoil, with horror, with 
my frame trembling and covered with a cold 
sweat. 

‘Thea IT would look up to God. There I would 
see him in heaven, seated upon his great white 
throne, laughiny, tete a tete with bis Son and 
Holy Ghost. ‘The moment his eye caught me, 
all would change; frowns would settle upon his 
countenance; flumes dart from his eyes; his 
hand grasp firmer the awful sword ; his voice, as 
with myriads of thunders, would roar out “Be- 
gone!” Thus it was.—Hell burned before me; 
heaven frowned above; all seemed rage, hatred, 
revenge and torture. Among my fellow beings, 
all seemed cold and hateful, and 1 felt lone and 
friendless in the universe. 

It was then [ felt the full curse of existence. 
I loathed all food; [ could not sleep; I wasted 





reigu, than as a Father, I aszeuted, and reluc- 
antly admited it might be. 
Thus stood my mind ateight years old. Thus} 


to a skeleton; but I could not die. I felt I must 
live—must live eternally ; waste and waste away, 
yetremain; burn and bura forever, yet never die! 


that [ was infinitely hateful in the 3 sight of my | far [ had good calvinistic training, and in the Must eternally feel the fire in my soul, spreading 
Gol; that I was not only born to die, but [ was | main was considerably orthodux. ‘The good pi- | through all my limbs, my body, swell, and writhe, 


it danger of going to hell where [ should be end- 
lessly miserable. This was the unkindest of all 
their instructious. [ could see much that was 
lovely in nature; I delighted to pluck the open- 
iag flower, to inaale its sweets; [ delighted to 
gaze on the everlasting mountai.): and felt to a- 
dure when surrounied by the wild, rugged and 
romautic scenery ainidst which { was reared ; 
but to be toll all this delight, all this pleasure, 
all this awe and devotion, proceeled from a cor- 
ript heart, and could be only abomination to 
God, struck me dum. My apirit fell, and in- 
wardly I cursed my fate, cursed my maker for 
the wretched, the thankless existence he lad gi.- 
en me. 

{ was soon instructed iu all the mysteries of 
the “ fall uf man, ” the ‘iacaraation of God,’ his 
‘death for the elect,’ his ‘resurrection from the 
dead,’ &c. all of which L understood as well at 
eight years old as I do now at fifty. These duc- 





ous sisters said I should bea great man yet, 
should be anc.namentto the church, &c. [| 
continued t, read such religious books as I could | 
find, to think, to reflect more and more upon my 
condition. At thirteen [ became really under, 
what was them termed, concern of mind. 

It is worthy of remark that in those days, the 
art of making saints was by no means brought to 
the perfection it can boist now. [t then took 
many months, sometimes years, to bring one out. 
Now itis no trouble at @. The same labor-sa- 
ving machinery seems introduced into this spir- 
itual factory, that there has been in spining and 
weaving cotton, and a thousand other things not 
necessary to mention. Jt is not singular, for a 
man (or rather a boy) to get up in the morning 
totally depraved, lying under the curse of God's 
wrath, and exposed to all the torments of hell for 
his exceeding sinfulness; at nine o’clock, to at- 
tend a prayer meeting, polluted with sin, inf- 





and burst with the intense heat, yet ever endare. 
O how I prayed to the mountains to crush me. O 
worlds would I have given to have been annibila- 
ted. Allwasvain. Life was given, and must re- 
main. No remission, no mitigation. O mockery! 
Lexclaimed, why speak of a God of merey!— 
I could curse, with all my soul, a being that 
would confer existence but to increase the sum 
of misery. 

O it was a horrid state of mind. It makes me 
pale, and feeble, and sick, to recall it. [£ would 
roll on the ground, beat my sides and guaw my 
tongue for very.anguislx I would turn and turn, 
pray and pray, plead and plead, for mercy, but it 
seemed their was none. “Thou shalt be damned,” 
rung in my ears, and I gave way to despair; my 
brain reeled, my eyes swam round—days ao¢ 
weeks passed—I know not how. *** ###### ##, 

Tt was a dark and stormy night. [ had been 
to a meeting, to hear one of the “New Lights,” 





else could we expect from this age of steam and, 
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asthey were called, several of my own age were 
jrought out,and told their experience. I could 
ay nothing. [ could not weep. I scorned to 
*beg for mercy a‘ter having been so often denied. 
[wenthome. I threw myself upon the bed, with 
an anguish of soul that only few ever feel, and 
fewer still survive. The night was dark, except 
when illumined by the fitful streams of lightning. 
The thunder rolled as ifto announce the day of 
doom. I always loved to hear it thunder. There 
jssomething so majestic, so much of lofty gran- 
deur and sublimity in that heavy roll, that I be- 
lieve to hear it would give me a thrill of delight 
eyen in hell. 

My case had approached its crisis. The time 
had come, when nature must sink or triumph. 
The darkness disappeared ; the storm subsided ; 
the thunder hushed his voice ; all was silent, calm 
and bright. I lay entranced. A soft, an inex- 
pressibly sweet sensation pervaded my whole 
frame.—There was a light around to which the 
day would have seemed as night; yet it was 
midnight. I could see every part of my room 
clearly and distincly, yet | was not startled. All 
my guilt, all ny grief, all my anguish, were gone, 
and I felt as if ushered into a new world, where 
all was bright and lovely, where the air was per- 
fumed with sweet spices, where soft and thrilling 
music breathed from every dwelling and warbled 


from 2very grove. I could bearno more. The 
contrast of feeling may be imagined. I broke 


out so Joud that I was heard all over the house: 
“f have tasted heaven to.day, 
What more can I contain?” 
Thus was | born again. 





Messrs. Editors—Last evening I attended the 
First Presbyterian church in this city, and heard 
the Rev. Mr. Finney deliver a discourse from 
these-words: “And if any man sin we have.an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous.”—I am not much ia the habit of criticising 
on sacred subjects or scriptural investigations ; 
but the gentleman to whom [ listened, advanced 
s many unreasonable and unscriptural ideas 
concerning God and his dispensations towards 
hisearthly children, that I must beg the indul- 
gence of comrounicating a few of them to the 
public, through the medium of your useful An- 
chor. 

After informing us what were the necessary 
qialifications indispensable to an able advocate 
inan earthly court, and stating that Christ was 
in possession ofall these with many more, to per- 


fection, the speaker proceeded to assert that God | 


has appointed a great day of judgment, to be 
held at the end of time, in another world, when 
he will put upon trial all men, forthe deeds done 
inthe body, while in this state of existence ; 
and also that Jesus Christ has been appointed by 
God the Father, as an advocate to plead the 
cause of sinners on that awful day. 

On hearing the gentleman make this assertion, 
the inquiry immediately and forcibly cecurred to 
me, where, in the name of reason, does he de- 
tive his authority for advancing this sentiment ? 
Not in the bible, certainly. He cannot point to 
asingle passage in that sacred book, that gives 
the slighest hint of such a transaction taking 
place in another world. ‘I'v be sure, Christ speaks 
of an awfal judgment, such as had not been 
since the foundation of the world, nor ever should 
be again, which was about to fail on the Jewish 
nation, and at which time he was to appear with 
hig holy angels, taking vengeance en those who 
feared nut God and obeyed not his command- 









ments; but he distinctly told his disciples that 
they should not have gone over the cities of Judea, 
before they should see the Son of man come with 
great glory. And wherever mention is made in 
the New Testament, of the appearing of Christ, 
the end of the world, &c. they all refer to this 
same period, which was so rapidly approaching, 
that our Savior solemnly averred, that the gener- 
ation in which he lived, should not pass away be- 
fore all these things should come to pass. So we 
can plainly see, if we only examine for ourselves, 
that this terrible day, which the orthodox makes 
so useful in their revivals, has been passed above 
seventeen hundred years. 

But what appeared most absurd and childish 
in this discourse, was the description the preach- 
er gave of the proceedings which were to take 
place on this great day oftrial. He described 
the judgment seat as being oceupied by three per- 
sonages, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, au! 
these 3 were still but one being, which was Gol ; 
that the Son would stand forth before the judg- 
meut seat, (at the same time he is sitting on it,) 
as an advocate to plead the cause of his people ; 
and that he will implore God (which is himself) 
to pardon their sius and transgressions, on ac- 
count of the Atonement which he (the advocate 
and at the same time the God whom he is addre- 
sing) has made for them. 

Here isa delightful mystery fur you! Reader, 
did you ever hear a maniac, in the strangest wan- 
derings of his bewildered brain, describe a scene 
more foolish, unreasonable, and absolutely ridic- 
ulous? [ can conceive of nothing more similar to 


it, than a man before a mirror and gravely im-| 


ploring some great favor of the person whom he 
sees within its polished surface. Yet the greater 
part of the congregation, who are, en any other 
matter, sensible people, without duubt received 
all this foolishness as good, wholesome gospel 
truth. Now were these same people to hear an 
exactly similar scene described, on another sud- 
ject, and by another person, they would call it ar- 
rant nonsense in toto. ‘To digress a littl—the 
thought has often occurred to me, why people 
who are reasonable, well-informed and investi- 
gating on all other topics, are so very credulous 
on that ofreligion. The on'y reason that I could 
ever assign is this: men from their infancy have 
always bee taught to hold a minister of the gos- 
pel, of their own denomination, in the utmost awe 
and veneration, and that whatever he thinks pro- 
per to send forth from the pulpit, must be sacred- 


ly true—it is morally imposible for him to be | 


mistaken.— Whenever, therefore, they hear their 
preacher make any statement which appears mys- 
terious or unreasonable, they assign their want 
of understanding it, not to any defect in the state- 
ment itself, but to their own fancied incapability 
of judging for themselves, on religious subjects. 
Were these people only to make the discovery 
that they can exercise and érust the:rr own judg- 
ment, on sacred matters, as well as on any other, 
the great orthodox Babel of the present day, 
would fall ut once into ruins, and bury beneath 
its rubbish, those pests to the Christian werld 
religious superstition and bigotry. 

Iam sensible, Messrs. Editors, that I am oc- 
cupying too much of your paper, [ therefore, 
will merely refer to one more remark made by 
the reverend gentleman, and finish. He stated 
that Christ never had, and never would, plead 


the cause of any sinner, without he repented of 


his sins,and requested the Saviour’s intercession. 
Now it appears to me that this statement was 
made, knowingly, in the very fuce cf the stron- 


—— 

gest scripture testimony. If I read correct, 

when our Saviour was hanging apon the cross, 

and enduring all the pain and anguish that bis 

murderers could inflict, he compasionately prays, 

“ Father forgive them, for they know not what 

they do.” Was not this earnestly pleading for 

the vilest of simmers, and that too, without their 
requesting him so to do! I leave it for the rea- 
der to judge, which of the two is most likely to be 
mistaken on this subject, the Bible or Mr. Fin- 
ney. And now the important question arises— 
if Jesus Christ implored his Father to forgive bis 
very murderers, who must have been as sinful as 
it is possible for human beings te be’ is it not 
probable, nay, is it not certain, that, if it is ne- 
cessary for their welfare, he will also pray for the 
rest of Adam’s fullen race? And if he does so, 
dare any man say his prayer will not be an- 
swered? P. Q. 


PERVERSION OF SCRIPTURE. 

_A passage of scripture recorded in Prov. xxix. [ 
isthe subject of constant 
partialists—* He that, being often reproved 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, 
and that without remedy.” The closing words 
“without remedy” are harped upon. Punishment, 
they say, must be eternal, for it is “without reme- 
dy.” Ina Tract recently put into our hands, there 
is the following sentence: “ Where will ye look 
for help? If you raise your eyes to heaven, you 
behold, on the throne of God, and even on the 
brow of Jesus, the awful inscription, ““wrrHout 
remepy.” On the walls of your dungeon, on its 
bolts, and Sars, on the chains which bind you, 
you will read in letters of fire, wiruouT reMe- 
py.” “WitHouT REMED™” will echoin groans, 
through all the caverns of hell.” 

Now to show that this is a perversion of serip- 
ture, we inquire, to what do these words, “ with- 
out remedy” apply, in the passage in which they 
occur 1—We say they apply, not to punishment 
in the future state, but to the destruction there 
spoken of. “He that being often reproved, hard- 
eneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy.” That is to say, there 
was no way to escape the destruction here spo- 
ken of. The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed without reme ly, but not in the future 
state. Inthe judgment sent upon the Jews, God 
destroyed some with sword without remedy, 
some with the pestilence without remedy, and 
some with the famine, without remedy; but no 
disercet person would suppose that these judg- 
|ments were in the future state. The ‘orthodox 
have been often reproved fur misapplying scrip- 
ture, but they have hardened their necks, and 
they will suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
out remedy. In the course of time there will 
cease fo be any such sect; their destruction is 
inevitable, and we shali know them only on the 
pages of history, as we now know the mani- 
cheans. Yet we hope they will uot be forever 
miserable in the future world; we kope they wil! 
not even sufler in the fire they themselves have 
built; but we see as great a probability that they 
wil] meet with such a fate as that any other per- 
sons will. , 





perversion among the 














It is calculated that we receive from God 12 
blessings every minnte, relative to respiration - 
30 relative to our understandings and will: and 
6000 relative to the different parts of. ovr 
bodies ; consequently, Cod grants us,each minute 
6012 blessings, and 352,520 every hour of life. 

Sturn’s Reflections. 
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‘I have set Watchmen on thy walls, O Jerusalem,’ &c. 

“ONE FAMILY PASSED BY IN A REVIVAL.” 

In the last Vermont Watchman 2nd State Gazette un- 
der the head of the “Zion’s Watchman,” (a sad misno- 
mer) may be found the following article. 

One Family passed by in a Revival.—-A clergy- 
man in Massachusetts said, that during a revival 
in 1828, in the town where he was settled,some 
were hopefully converted from every family 
but one, in the vicinity. Respecting that one 
family he mentions the following incidents. 

The family was large—the father, though a 
professor of religion, refused to send his children 
to a Sadbath School—and gave asa reason, what 
hundreds have given before him, and many are 
making even now, viz. “That he could teach 
them enough at home. That large family of | 
children was passed by ina revival—not one 
mercy drop was shed upon it, while all around 
was watered alundantly. 

1 would not dare to say, that this family was 
unblessed in that revival, because the father 
withheld them from the sabbath school. But I 
would say, there is an awful something in this 
fact, which cannot fail te teach a feeling father’s | 
heart, and which admonishes him to ponder well 
the . consequences for time and eternity, before 
he ventures fo withhold his dear children from 
one of the most important means. 

Facts doshow, with an evidence irresistible, 
that sabbath schools are exerting a powerful in- 
fluence in forming the moral and religious char- 
acter of the rising generation. What thenshall 
we say of the parent, who does not use every 
possible measure, to bring his children under 
that influence? And especially, what shall we 
say of the parent, who purposely withdraws his 
children from that influence? We must say he 
is unmindful of his own domestic comfort: and 
most dreadfully unmindfal of the present and 
eternal happiness of bis own dear offspring. Oh 
what a meeting that will be, when such parents 
meet their children at the judgment, ruined and 
Jost through their instramentality—lost forever ! 

What an awful wicked “father” to refuse sending his 
children to asabbath school tolearn Calvinism! But 
mark, reader, the arrful punishment. A terrible time, 
and net “ons drop of mercy was shed upon” that 
family ! ! 

Now we are of opinion that this story is like most of 
those remarkable events which take place nobody knows 
where, found in Tracts with which the country is inun- 
dated. “Some were hopefully converted from rvery 
family but on® in the vicinity.” Ifever ‘a clergyman 
in Massachusetts” told such a story as this, it is probable 
that he exaggerated as much as the boy who declared 
pon honor that he had seen five hundred foxes; when, 
after being questioned, said lhe knew he had seen the 
track ofa fox. This clergyman probably saw a tract 
which contained this remarkable story, and was co much | 
elated as to fancy it tobe the effect of his own ministra- 
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tions 

The writer of this wonderful account dares not say 
«that this family was unblessed because the father with- 
held them trom the sabbath school,” but he discovers “an 
awful something in this fact which cannot fail to touch a 
teeling father’s heart, and which admonishes him to pon- 
der well the consequences for time and eternity, before 
he ventures to withhold his dear children from one of the 
most important means,” Those “‘mercy drops” which 





are ‘shed’ in consequence of sending children to sabbath 


schools were not showered upon the individual who with- 
held his children from the sabbath school, “while all a- 
round was watered abundantly.” No doubt they were, 
it watered at all, but those drops, like the hail which de- 
stroyed vegetation in the days of Pharaoh were, no doubt, 
as they are in revivals at the present day, congealed, and 
instead of promoting religion “‘destroy every germ which 
is unfolding to the Giver of all good.” With such mercy 
drons this ‘father’ did not wish to be watered, and what 
wise and benevolent parent would ? 

“Facts doshow,” &c. Thisis true. ‘Facts do show 
with an evidence irresistible that sabbath schools are ex- 
erting a powerful influence in forming the moral and re- 
ligious character of the rising generation.’ Children who 
frequent them are, like their teachers, growing much 
wiser and better in their own estimation, and look upon 
those children who have not virtue enough to disobey 
their parents and attend these schools as the ‘unblessed’ 
of heaven, while in point of virtue and general informa- 
tion they are their superiors. 

The writer closes with an attempt to frighten parents 
to send their children to these schools. ‘O what a mect, 
ing that will be, when such parents meet their children 
at the judgment,ruined and lost through their instrumen- 
tality—lost forever!’’ This is the language, reader, 
which is designed to bring about Dr Ely’s “christian par- 
ty in politics.” Beware, lest they with ‘feigned words 
make merchandise of you.” 


TRACT. 


Some friend has forwarded us a Tract entitled “Every | 


man the friend or the enemy of Christ.” On the title 
page is an engraving of the judgment scat of Christ at the 
great day of accounts. Before him are assembled the 
righteous and the wicked. The former are clad with 
whiie garments; but the wicked (on the left hand) are 
naked, their faces disfigured, hair disheveled and stand- 
ing erect, while the countenances of those on the right 
are pleasant, and hair smooth as a smelt, Tho sinners ap- 
pear as though they had received their sentence of ‘de- 
part ye cursed into everlasting fire, of which there is a 
beautiful description before them. This representation 
must be correct, for the writet of the Tract says that the 
christian with an eye of faith “sees the judgment seat of 
Christ,with the glories of heaven,and the horrors of hell, 
almost as clearly as if they were displayed just before 
his eyes.’ This engraving then may be considered as 
representing an ‘actual observation.” 

In the first volume of the Watchman we suggested a 
plan, which, if carried into operation would save much 
time, trouble and breath in warning sinners to flee from 
the wrath tocome. The plan was that of having pup- 
pets which should represent the joys of the blessed, and 
the torments of thedamned. Should this be adopted at 
four days meciings, the effects would be surprising.— 
While many would not believe in such a place of torment 
though one shoul rise from the dead, they must be com- 
pelled to believe when they see hell blazing before them. 





PRETTY GOOD, DR. ELY. 

The foliowing is an extract from Dr. Ely’s sermon 
on the Sovereigaty of God. Who will not say that the 
Dr. is becoming liberal? Ah, nowonder. The Dr. ex- 
changes papers with about all the Universalist Editors. 
This accounts torit. We cannot expect that this Rev. 
divine will get rid of all his superstitious notions atonce. 
So we find now and then en idea rather heterodox; but 
most of the sermon we should consider orthodox ,according 
to the true definition of the word; i. e. “sound in opin- 
ion and doctrine, not heretical.’”’ The Dr. wants to come 
on to Universalism by degrees. 


“A father and his little son ‘went down to the 
sea in ships, to do business in the great waters.’ 
They saw the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep: for he commanded, and a stor- 
my wind arose, tvhich lifted ap the waves, Now 





' to call on their return from the Convention. 





they mounted to heaven: now they sunk do 
again into the depths. 

The souls of the mariners melted becanse 
trouble. But the son amused himsel!fin the 
in by twirling a top. 

A passenger severely chided him for his; 
sensibility to danger, and reminded him that } 
might be overwhelmed the next moment. ‘W 
is at the helm?’ demanded the Jad. ‘Your § 
ther,’ replies the passenger. ‘Well then,’ 
sumes the child, ‘if father is at the helm, nev 
fear, all willbe wéll;? and pursued his amay. 
ments. Oh happy confidence! 

Is not God our Father? He guides the stom 
and directs the tempest. ‘ALL wit. BE welt!" 

What friend of righteousness can be unwilling 
thatall matters respecting himself and the m 
verse should be settled by predeterminate cou. 
se!, provided he has the assurance that they shal 
be determined in the best manner? ‘To hay 
them ordered by unwise counsel}, or determine 
contrary to right, would destroy the peace ofe. 
ery good man. Bat, that every event should 
directed in infinite wisdom and love, should bew 
decreed as to do no injustice,as to interfere wilh 
no man’s freedom of agency, but to promote ty 
highest possible good, is the universal wish o 
the people of God.” 


, 
Ci 


FOUR DAYS MEETING. 

We learn that the inhabitants of this village are to b 
visited with the special influences of the Calvinistic Cle 
gy for four days to begin with, and longer if they han 
good luck in frightening people to get religion. Wew 


derstand that the meeting is to be comménced on the 2% 
of the present month. The people will take due 
thereof and govern themselves accordingly. 





ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Franxtin Association of Universalists will hold 
Assocjatton at Chesterfield, N. H. on the last Wedne 
and Thursday in August. 

The Reckingham Association of U niversalists will 
at New-Market, N.H. onthe last Wednesday in Augut 
It will continue in session two days. 





{7 Our subscribers in the vicinity of Sharon and Tw 
bridge are informed that Mr. Gifford of the tormer pla 
is an agent to receive money due us fur the Watchma 
Mr Downer, the carrier, is not an agent. 
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CONMUNICATIONS. 











MEETING IN PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
St. Albans, Aug. 11, 183). 


Br. Betu—Through the medium of the Watchmaq| 
would give notice that there will be a religious meetin; 
in the village of Plattsburgh, N. Y. on the fourth Wei 
nesday and Thursday in September, the 28th and 2 
days—commencing at the usual hours of worship. 

The Universalist brethren in Plattsburgh and vicipil 
respecttully and earnestly solicit the attendance of asm 
ny of the preachers of the Universalist connexion atc 
make it practicable and convenient. They think ty 
cause of truth will be materially advanced in their villag 
and vicinity by the meeting; and, as it will be one weel 
after the Genera) Convention of the New England Stats 
will have convened at Barre, Vt., they hope it will 
convenient for the preachers in the adjacent part of N.V. 
A suitabl 
place will be provided for the meeting. 

For the accomodation of those living at a distance, a 
are unacquainted in the village, Paul Marshal, Willian 
Warren and Benjamin F. Fisk, will make provision. 

The writer of this now preaches in toga 
sabbaths ina month; and we now occupy the court- 


which is large and convenient. 
JOSEPH WRIGHT. 


‘Add to your faith, virtue.” 

Peter, in his first epistle “to them that have obtaine 
like precious faith with us,” leaves this faithful exhort 
tion—‘add to your faith, virtue.” How applicable thi 
to the belicvers in God’s unchanging love ! "They have} 
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Cine faith, one that affords peace to their souls—a 
h that embraces all God’s intelligent creation a3 objects 
dhis love. What, as regards their religious taith, can 
they ask? Let the benevolent Christian soul give the 
r answer. 
hile their faith is such as affords peace and comfort 
tothe inind, what so appropriate as the exhortation of the 
Apostle, “add to your faith, virtue”? Thousands in our 
happy country are in the possession of the true gospel 
faith. Let virtue be added to this faith, and the work of 
race on the heart will be complete. The world, seeing 
e happy effects of this faith on the hearts of its profes- 
ors, Will be convinced; and Universalism will over- 
run and triumph over every other ism in the world. Let 
the professors of Universalism but maintain virtuous 
characters, a holy and godly conversation, and the suc- 
cess of the gospel will be co-nplete. Let us be as anxious 
yimpreve the territory already in our possession, as to 
extend its boundaries to the ends of the earth,and success, 
sure and complete will attend us. J. W. 
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REMITTANCES MADE DURING THE PAST 
WEEK. 

G. W. Cornwall, 35,00. S. A. Wilmington, $1,90. Dr 
§. West Windsor, $1,509. J. B. Williston, $1,50. R. 
G. do. $1,50. S. L. do. $1.50. C. L. do. $1,560. D. A. 
do, $1,50. D. W. Bethel, 1,50. D. K. do. $1,59. D. 
J.do. $1,50. J. B. do. $1,50. D.L. do. $1,50. 
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Shooting the Devil.——The Rev. Mr. Brodie, in 
akirk in Edinburgh, took his text from these 
words, “Resist the devil and he will flee from you,” 
aod begin in this manner. My beloved, ye are 
all here to day, but wot wha ye wh is among 
ye, even the mickle horn’dde’el. Ye cannasee 
him. But by the eye of faith I can see him — 
Bat some of you will say wat shall we do with 
him now we have him here? How shall we de- 
stroy him? We'll hanghim. Alas! my beloved 
there are not so many tores (ropes) in the parish 
as will hang him; he’s as light as a feather.— 
Then some of you will say, we will drown him. 
Ah! my beloved, there is too much cork in him 
he will not sink. Others of you will say, we 
will burn him; na, na, sirs, you may scald your- 
sals, but you canna burn him; for all the fire in 
hell could never yet singe one hair of his tail. 
Now, sirs, you canna find a way among ye all 
to kill him, but (Il find it. What way will this 
be,sirs? Weshallevenshoot him. But where- 
with will you shoot him, will be the next ques- 
tion? We shall shoot him with the bible. Now 
firs, | shall shoot him presently. So presenting 
the bible as a soldier does his musket, he cries 
out, toot, toot; now he is shot, there (pointing 
down) lies the old thief as dead as a heron. 


CONCENTRATED LIQUOR OF MILK. 
M Bracaxnnaz, a French chemist, informs 
w that he has discovered the means of preser- 
ving milk for any lengih of time, and with an 
improvement in its flavour. His object was to 
seperate a salt (the acetate of potass) & a pecu- 
lar extractive matter from the milk, so as to re- 
tain the caseous portion, and butter, on which 
its taste and properties more peculiarly depend. 
M. Braconnot proceeds to perform his experi- 
ment in the following manner: he took two pints 
and a half of milk, and exposed it to a heat of 
about 113 degrees of Fahrenheit ; to this he ad- 
ded, at different times, diluted hydrochloric 
(muriatic) acid, or spirit of sea salt, as it is 
sometimes called, which produced a separation 
of the butyraceous and caseous parts from the 
terous portion, or the whey. With the kind of 
curd thus obtained he mixed about seventy-five 
grains, ora dram anda quarter, of the crys- 
alized sub-carbonate of suda, in the form of pow- 





der, which, after atime by the aid of mild heat, 
was completely dissolved. ‘Th2 sulution had a- 
bout the same degree of acidity, tested chemi- 
cally, as new milk, and furmshed about half a 
pint of a kind of cream, or rather cheese cake, 
which may be made extremely useful in domes- 
tic economy, in the preparation ofa great many 
dishes, both various and delicate in flavour. 


8 BOn- 

Pickled Cockles.—A parrot, the property of a 
lady, was one day detected by the enraged cook, 
for the fifteenth time, in the uct of larceny, 
stealing pickled cockles. ‘The maner was upon 
him, and she inflicted a sammary punishment on 
the green delinquent. -What you've been at 
the pickled cockles again, have you?” said she, 
hurling a ladle of hot’soup at him, ‘The feathers 
of his head were scalded off! from being exces- 
sively talkative, he suddenly became dumb; he 
was mute, bald, and solemn for nearly a year.— 
At last the stubs began to peep out on his pate, 
and the mistress’ father came from the country 
toseeher. ‘The old man was bald: the bird had 
never seen him before, and was doubtless struck 
with the coincidence of naked heads; for, the 
moment the old gentleman entered the parlour, 
the parrot broke his long silence, by vociferat- 
ing with immense emphasis and glee, ‘What, 
| you’ve been at the pickled cockles again, have 
you?” 


I never see an eccentric man—especially if 
he be a young man—without suspecting him of 
affectation. Nature is a whimsical old dame, 
and now and then manufactures an odd fellow, 
but such works are rare, and therelore the more 
likely to be counterfeited. I have no patience 
with those young gentlemen, who in company 
affect absence of mind—who, if you ask them a 
question, seem so profoundly wraptin meditation 
as to be unmindful of what is passing around 


them. Vanity often makes « man ridiculous, but 
never more so than when he affects to be ec- 
centric. 


Cold Water.—-1 have known a swelling upon 
a child’s forehead, as big as a pigeon’s egg, oc- 
casioned by a fall; and because there happened 
to be nocamphor in the bottle, the sympathising 
mother had nothing to do, but sit down and cry 
over her child. Now she should know that 
cloths dipped into cold water; or if in winter, 
when it can be obtained, a snow ball wrapped 
up in a cloth, and held upon the swelling, will 
do more good than a gallon of camphor. 

I have known persons heat rum to wash the 
head with, in violent head-aches, when shower- 
ing it with cold water, or a cap of snow, will do 
a great deal of good, as we might expect. 

I have known a good nurse put on bruised 
wormwood, steeped in boiling vinegar, to a 
sprained ankle, to keep the swelling down, but, 
according to the laws of our nature, all hot ap- 
plications, in such cases, do hurt. We must ap- 
ply cold to do any good. Let pitchers full of 
cold water be poured froma height upon such 
an ankle, and the inflamation will be very soon 
suldued.—Education Reporter. 

The stock of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
Road in Mass. has been taken up and the Com- 
pany organized. 


— 

















DEATHS, 
In Richmond, the 27th of July, Mr. Hrram Fay, in 
the 34th year of his age. The character of Mr. Fay 
may be delineated in few words. He was loved and re- 
spected by all who knew him; and died in hopes of fu- 
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and immortal life beyond the tomb. Jn his death 
the Universaliste of Richmond have been deprived of . 
worthy member; aged parents of a dutiful and obedien 
son; a highly respected family of a fond brother ; an in- 
tended bride of an affectionate companion; the town in 
which he lived of a good citizen ; and the world of an hon- 
“Under this bereavement those who are calledto mourn 
are commended in confidence, for consolation and sup- 
portto Him who is the widow’s God. the orphan’s Fa- 
ther, and the mourner’s Friend. 

Hiram has left this world, his toils are o’er, 

Free from all sorrow, grief and pain ; 

To you he will return no more. 

Lift up your heads, wipe off your tears, 

For soon your soul shall take its flight, 

And dweil with him to endless years, 

In the dear bosom of delight. ; 

Communicated. 
In Windsor, Mr Guy Conant, aged 45. He was found dear 

in his bed on Saturday, August 6. 


PROPOSALS 


For Publishing by subscription the Second Edition of 
A COURSE OF LECTURES, 








IN 
DEFENCE OF DIVINE REVELATION. 
BY DAVID PICKERING. 

These Lectures embrace the following subjects? 

1. The Existence of God, proved by the works 
of nature, and the evidence drawn from physical 
science. 

2. The necessity of a Divine Revelation, drawn 
from the history of man, with and without a reve- 


.| lation, contrasted. 


3. The credibility of the Mosaic history, es- 
tablished by the testimony of profane historians, 
who have borne witness to some of the most 
leading and important facts it contains. 

4. The history of the Deluge, supported by 
well-established facts, and the concurrent testi- 
mony of some of the most ancient nations. 

5. 'The destruction of Sedom and the cities of 
the plain, proved by the acknowledgment of early 
writers, and by evidences still remaining on the 
spot. 

6. The prophetic inspiration of Moses, estab- 
lished by astonishing predictions, which have 
| been for ages, and are still fulfilling. 

7. The prophetical writings of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, identified with the history of the Jews, and 
cannot be overthrown without desiroving their 
history. 

8. The life, death, resurrection, and ascension 
of Jesus Christ, supported by plain and stubborn 
facts. 

9. Proofs of the genuine character of the 
books of the New Testament. 

10. Some of the leading causes of infidelity, 
considered, and the? hopes of skepticism, com- 
pared with those which revelation unfolds. 

(G> This book should be in the hands of every 
friend to christianity, as it contains a greater 
quantity of historical information on the subjects 
to which it is devoted, than any other of the size 
and price ; and nothing which should offend any 
christian of any denomination. This edition 


.| will be printed on an excellent quality of paper, 


with an entirely new small pica type, 12mo size, 
and contain 240 pages, and will be put to press 
in afew weeks. The price to subscribers, well 
bound and lettered, will be 75 cents, payable on 
delivery. Persons obtaining subscribers, and 
being responsible for the payment, shall receive 
every sixth copy for their trouble, or 20 per cent 
commission on the amount paid over to the pub- 
lisher. Subscription papers to be returned to 
Samvet W. Wueeter, 110 Westminster-street, 
by the 30th of September ensuing. 











Provipence, R. 1. Jury 20, 1831. 
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POETRY. 


THE MANIAC, 
There was madness in her eye— 
A darkness on her brow— 
She uttered many a fearful ery, 
Aod many a hellish vow. 





She gazed upon the gathering crowd, 
And gnashed her teeth in pain— 

She sighed, and wept, and laughed aloud, 
Aad struggled with her chain. 


She said she felt a scorching flame, 
And heard a frigh'ful yeil— 

She said a hideous monster came 
To drag her soul to hell! 


And she had fought bim day and night, 
And with him still did strive ; 

Yet not one moment from her sight 
Could she the monster drive. 


She said if they would loose the chaius, 
And once more set her free, 

She'd drive the demon back agiin 
Into the burning sea. 


She spoke, and with anotier yell, 
Terrific, wild, an deep, 

Exhausted on.her bed she fell. 
And wildly sunk to sleep. 


But soon there came a rustling noise, 
A crash upon the floor, 

And with a wiid and fiendlike voice 
1 heard her scream once more. 


Around ber throat her hands were grasp" 
The fatal gripe was given— 
Another groan, another grasp— 
From earth her soul was driven. 
[MAGAZINE AND ADVOCATE.] 








ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 

The following anecdote of Bonaparte is rela- 
ted by Sir John Sinclair, on the authority of one 
who was an actor in the scene described: When 
the formation of a Consulate was determined up- 
on, it became a doubtful question whether the 
Abbe Sieyes, or Bonaparte, should be appointed 
First Consal. Sieyes who was a man of great 
ability, and remarkable for the success of his 
intrigues, was very desirous of being nominated 
io that cfice, and of having Bonaparte under 
him, as second Consul to carry his plans into ex- 
ecution. This scheme he had long mecitated, 
and was sanguine of itsaccomplishmeni. Bona- 
parle, however, was not ignorant of the move- 
ments of Sieyes, and when the time came, baf- 
fled in an instant, all the deep laid plans of the 
intriguing Abbe, by a coup de partic, a masterly 
stroke of cunning, of which we remember no 
parallel in history. 

The electors assembled at the Gallery of Lux- 
emburgh ; here, under their respective leaders, 
they separated into parties, within sight of each 
other,but safficiently distant hot to be overheard. 


Sieyes immeciaiely commenced baranguing his 
party, and descanting on the advantage of having 


« 


the oflice al 


dier at the head of the government. 


An emissary of Bonaparte, who had’ mingled 
with the Abbe’s party, and heard his address, 
yejoined the friends of the Corsican and told 


Fiest Consul filled by cne well ac 
quainted with political questions and civil af- 
fairs. Without pointing himself out as that per- 
son, he plainly indicated the line he wished them 
to pursue, whilst he warned them against mili- 
tary despotism, and the danger of having a sol- 
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them what had passed. Bonaparte instantly said, 
‘I see what mast be done,and all I entreat of you 
is, that as soon as you see me take Sieyes by the 
hand, you will cry bravo Bonaparte, as loud as 
yon can, and will prevail on as many as possible 
| to join in the exclamation.’ 

| He then wentimmediately to the place where 
| Sieyes and his party were assembled, and going 
up to the Abbe with an appearance of great 
cordiulity, said to him, ‘Let us not, my friend, 
have any difference of opinion who shall be first 
Consul ; for my part, | vote for the Abbe Sieyes. 
|—whom do you vote for?” The Abbe was as- 
tonished at an address so unexpected, but com- 
pelled by complaisance, and the necessity of af- 





"| fecting gratitnde and friendship, replied, +I vote 


‘for General Bonaparte.’ On the instant, Bona- 
| parte, as if to thank Sieyes in his turn, offered 
him his hand; this was sufficient.—his friends 
had been attentively watching for the signal,and 
ithe cry of bravo Bonaparte resounded at once 
from all quarters of the hall, through which his 
partizans had previously dispersed themselves; 
even some friends of the Abbe taken by surprise, 
and forgetful of consequences, mingled their 
| ‘sweet voices’ with those of their opponents, 

The election took place instantly, and Bona- 
{parte was declared First Consul. The Abbe, 
 chagtined to find himself thus outwitted, refused 
to be made Second Consul, and declared his res- 
| olution to take no further concern in public af- 
| fairs.— Boston Transcript. 

Hodge and the Umbrella.—On one of the late 
stormy days accompanied with heavy showers 
of rain, a sturdy countryman was sitting on the 
roof of a coach between two dandyish young 
fellows: his physical strength enabled him to 
keep his umbrella suspended under those of his 








= \less powerful companions. who were much an- 


noyed by the drip descending betwixt the nape 
of their necks and the collars of their coats, as 
well as from a deluge which soon took all the 
Shine outof their hitherto white trowsers. The 
‘shower being overand the umbrellas closed and 
| tala at their backs on the roof of the coach, our 
'young friends bv winks and nods determined:to 
‘remove all further nutsance by shpping the 
countryman’s umbrella gently from the coach to 
ithe wider expanse of road below. Having thus 
far prospered, and allowed the horses to pro- 
ceed till the umbrella was nearly lost sight of, 
they suddenly turned round and observed to 
their neighbor that the umbrella had dropped 
off and was lying on the road far behind; he im- 
mediately jumped down in pursuit of his protec- 
tor, and ran after the lost treasure with the 
speed of a racer. In the interim our dandy 
friends gave coachee 5s. fo drive on; but they 
were much surprised to find that when Hodge 
had nearly regained his now mutilated, but once 
comfortable defence from the pitiless storm, he 
only locked down, and glancing back at the re- 
tiring coach, he turned round, and with redou- 
| bled speed soon was able to exert his stentorian 
lungs with that persuasiveness of language which 
indaced the driver to pull up, and at the same 
| time produced some tremulous sensations on the 
nervous system of bis half-drowned fellow tray- 
ellers. Hodge quickly regained the roof, and 
with “all's right—go on.” replaced himself in 
his formerseat without the slightest pourtrayance 
of dismay. His companions with equal sang froid 
soon observed, “why Friend! where is now 
your umbrella, did you not pick it up?” “Why 
law, Gemmen (says he) when | comes to look at 
it, | see as how it was one of yours, and thought 
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as how mayhap you may like to run after} 
yourselves.” 

How to evade a Law.—The hero of Haverhily, 
Mr. Jones’s new novel, autobiography, says, 
speaking of his father —‘His name will be long 
remembered among the oyster takers, from his 

























































































having been the first to spell August with anf you. 
r-—Augurst, by which he evaded the law againg oo 
taking oysters in months which had no rin 
them.’ a 
a a ~~ ~~ —— 
A. L. Ss. AND MILITARY ' 
AGADERITY, sie 
CAPT. PARTRIDGE begs leave to inform the poi. fm TE2™ 
lic that the above-mentioned Institution was recommen thre 
ced at Norwich, Vermont, on the 6th of June, 1881, wf sube 
der his personal direction, and is now open for the recep. lette 
tion of Students. The course of Instruction is as exter. “0! 
sive, and itis believed more practically useful, thang 0 ' 
any Seminary inthe United States. The great objec (| == 
under this System of Education is to combine in the ne 
est possible degree, mental improvement with the culi fm * 
vation of the physical powers,—to adapt the course ofix 
struction to the contemplated future pursuits of youhi «Th 
and thereby prepare them in the best manner to disch me goo 
their duties correctly and efficiently in after life. Th as vil 
course of instruction combines practice with theory, inj It 
is particularly calculated to prepare youth to becon 
practically Scientific men; as Civil and Military Eng fi prope 
neers, Surveyors and Navigators. The regular Exercief jot a 
to which theStudents are subjected preserves their health would 
and ensures to them a robust and vigorous constitution wooks 
The Students all board with Capt. P. and constitute awel 
regulated family. The strictest attention is bestowed up sppe® 
on their n.auners and morals. They are required to ai the un 
tend divine service on Sundays. eraft. 
Capt. P. will receive Students on the following term . t 
viz. countr 
Ist. The expenses of those who are over fifteen yearsdgm Same 
age, for Tuition, Room-rent, use of arms and Accouted tions 
ments, fuel,lights,stationary,board, washing, use offi narroy 
niture for rooms, use of bedding, use of class books to fort 
instruments, clothing, end expense meney for sud 
scientific excursions as Capt. P. shall order, will Such i 
three hundred and twenty dollars per academic yet man n 
$520,00, Bf ed by 
For these between 13 and 15 years of age, the exp by the 
for the foregoing, wi! be three hundred dollars pe 
ademic year. $300 00. The 
2d. The expenses for every thing specified in the w! 
going article, excepting clothing and expense t tty 
will be for those over 15 years, two hundred collanpal 4. ¢ 
ie y y 
academic year. $200 00. ‘ 
For those between 13 and 15 years of age, one hundrel text 18 
and eighty-five dollars, per academic year. $185 00. @ mater! 
3d. The expenses for tuition, room-rent, use of armsail to ma 
accoutrements, board,washing, fuel and use of bedding showi 
will be, tor those over 15 years of age, one hundred hich 
and sixty dollars, per academic year. 160 whic. 
For those between 13 and 15 years of age, one hunérl The 
and fifty dollars, per academic year. $15 0. B was a 
It will be optional with parents and guardians to eel yin), 
their Suns and Wards under either of the foregging 1 lend 
cles. The students who reside more than 159 miles{tegm Uundre 
Norwich, will be required to deposit 200 dollars wi thee, ¢ 
Capt. P. when they join the Institution, to be appropl® also in 
ted to their necessa:y expenses. No money mut ll took ji 
into the hands of the students. Capt. P. will take chiy the L 
of their funds, (furnishing them with money when nett 6 Lio 
sary) and will attend to the settlement of all their account the ele 
so far as funds are furnished him, when their pareave— er, his 
guardians cannot attend to it themselves. Capt. P. ¥ silver. 
also see that his pupils are furnished with ny MT tomak 
necessary for their comfort and improvement in all ma 
where their parents or guardians cannot furnish th fore I 
themselves. Young Gentlemen desirous of becom took t! 
memters of the Institution, can be admitted at all them 1 
of the year. 
$ : image 
Capt. P would also inform the public generally, and 
former pupils in particular, that the 11th Anniversafy house 
the Institufion will be celebrated at Norwich, on Money house 
the 5th of September 1838. An Address will be dell an4 ec 
eved by an Alumnus of the Institution, and a Lectwe"@ 
Capt. P., with other exercises appropriate to the 0¢ priest. 
Capt. P. would respectfully and earnestly invite his things 
mer pupils, both at Norwich and Middletown, to se" tion of 
and join in this celebration. The friends of edu Intl 
and Gentlemen of literature and science generall h 
respectfuly invited to attend. This celebration wou mathe 
a very proper time for young Gentlemen wishing hundre 
the Institution to present themselves for admission: of 550 
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